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, REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 


AFFAIRS, 
Continued from page 244. 
SACS AND FOXES. 


Number 111 in the tribe. 

There are still many reasons for believing 
that, with proper management, this tribe may 
be brought into a condition of civilization 
fully equal to that of the Iowas in a few 
years. Their progress during the last two 
years is all that could be reasonably expected 
of them. Nearly all the men are now sup- 
plied with necessary implements for farming, 
purchased with funds set apart by them for 
that purpose, and they have a permanent 
fand of $2,200 annually for school and other 
beneficial purposes. Sixteen families have 
now individual fields; six of them have com- 
fortable log and frame buildings, three of 
which were constructed last year, all at 
individual expense except the carpenter work. 
Five hundred acres of prairie were broken, 
about one hundred and fifty acres of which 
were fenced and farmed. : 

The school attendance is now twelve (all 
being boarded and clothed at the school). 
This tribe never had any educational facili- 
ties until the Ninth month, 1875. All the 
children of the tribe attend, except three or 
four who have never attended. 

The following comparative statistics will 
show their condition in 1869, when placed 
under the care of Friends, and the present 
time: 
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The above does not include 300 acres fenced 
and farmed by Wm. A. Margrave, who mar- 
ried a Sac woman, and who estimates he 
raised from 10,000 to 12,000 bushels of corn 
the past year. ; 

Agent Kent concludes a communication 
thus: “To facilitate the progress of civiliza- 
tion in these tribes, we should take courage 
with every success, renew our efforts with 
every failure, and go on in the good work. 
Labor and repeated effort are the principles 
upon which success can be vouchsafed ; above 
all, there must be an earnest desire to im- 
prove the condition of these people, an indi- 
vidual interest in the cause and a faithful 
trust in the One Great Power that governs 
all.” 

Then follows the address to President 
Hayes, which has been published in a former 
number of this paper. 

We append extracts from the reports of the 
delegates representing theseven Yearly Meet- 
ings, containing information of general inter- 
est, as follows: 

“At all the agencies under the care of 
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Friends, First-day schools for the Indian 
youth, and such of the adults as are willing 
to attend, have been established In these 
schools lessons from the Scriptures are taught 
and instruction given in regard to practical 
religion.” 

The contributions to the Indian service the 
_ year, as reported to the delegates in the 

enth month last, by the seven Yearly Meet- 


There were two First-day schools in opera- 
tion during the past half of the year, the 
attendance ranging from 90 to 160 pupils. 
The schools were closed part of the year for 
want of funds, but, by recent information, 
we learn that the Industrial School will be 
again opened this spring, funds having been 
provided. The day schools are now epen. 


. Population... .........cccscorcccccccccccccsccccssese severe 1,500 
"i was $3,387.99. Boarding school.....0000..0000+ 0000 sess cgeeee socecees 1 

he Pawnees having removed to the In-| Day schools......+sssssssssssssseerssersensesseneer ees 2 
dian Territory, information was received in Male pupils Cee eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeenes Sear eeeee eeeeeeeeeee = 
the Fifth month last, that they had been] tidians who read Euglisic nnn 180 
transferred by the department in Washington “ “ wear citizens’ Gress.........00. s+ 770 
to the “Central Superintendency,” and the | Acres cultivated by Indians........ s.sseesseees 2,000 
delegates were united in judgment that our | Bushels of wheat raised..........ssssessessesseeseee 3,000 
responsibility in relation to this tribe of In- ad corn a, Stneeneneeneessecancnenessoe 15,000 
dians should cease; but at a meeting of the| 7... o¢ aa womans seeeReNenESE ~s0e mare 
delegates held in Baltimore in the Tenth | forecs owveds-ccccccnw cocsece oe 400 
month last, the subject was again carefully | Cattle “  ........ Raises itecmiiaiiiaeia ts 52 
considered, and as Baltimore Friends were | Hogs digle EELIELEEE EC RET 400 
desirous of continuing them under their care, Houses Occupied. .. ccesssesessececeeeesees cccccceccce 150 
they were encouraged to do so until another ouauas. 


meeting of the delegates. 


STATISTICS OF THE NORTHERN SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 
SANTEE SIOUX. 


The agent reports that there has been good 
advancement made towards educating the 
children in the last two years. The Indus. 
trial School is doing a good work. There 
were twenty-five scholars during the winter; 
there has been a great improvement in the 
children, particularly in the girls. 

The Indians have sown three times as much 


Agent Jacob Vore states that, ‘‘I believe 
they are slowly progressing in moral and 
intellectual ideas. Most of them appear 
industriously inclined and willing to work 
when, to them, a tangible incentive is offered. 

“The area of land under cultivation has 
been increased this year, and the crops of 
wheat and potatoes were good.” 

Population....... socccc-es ceccessesersccceceseescecevecs 1,036 
Day school s....c..c- cccees coccccceceereeser coccevesees 2 


Bale pupils. ....ccccccsccocccccccosoccccccsecccceses cos 31 
MME. cccingnbenkenisenseasipeeeanseeeicens sibens 29 


wheat as they ever did before. They are im- | !pdjans who reed English...» sssvs+--seessss++s = 
. . . . . ILIZENS ATOSS....00+eereeeeee 
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He reports the entire absence of intoxica. “ con a  aememmenn 19,000 
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The crops the present season are good, and 
will probably aggregate double that of any 
previous year, and are believed to be suffi- 
cient to furnish breadstuff for the tribe until 
the return of another year. 


HOnses OCCUPICT ..0.00000 secrceves cccccseccces cocscecee 150 
WINN EBAGOES. 

Agent White states that he can see hut lit- 

tle change in the moral condition of the tribe 

during the past year, but there has been con- 


siderable advancement within the past seven Population cocees se eeee eeeeee teeececescesevesecees eeeceeee - 454 
: Boarding school...... prechepaes secsehsheenesosenesacen 1 
years. Few if any men have now more than | Male EP onesersinensevenninmonsnie seocsneseecosccces — 


one wife. a a 16 
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Indians who can read English..............00.e000 


‘¢ who wear citizens’ dress.........0. sess 227 
Acres cultivated by Indians......... .cccseesseees 700 
Bushels wheat raised by Indians. .............000 2,200 

- coro os Gs enecesecccecoocese 9,000 

* potatoes ‘ 66 eeeecee coccccceces 4,000 
Tons of hay eut tt aeaceccee coccceses 700 
Horses owned G6 csvccecee coccecece 513 
Cattle Mt senassecsesnceses 307 


Hogs .° Cemasnniens 50 
Se ene rnccnscnscnecsnnsncesnnsensnonnveseen 11 
GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, 

Composed of Iowas and Sacs and Foxes. 

Agent M. B. Kent reports favorably of the 
progress of the Indians in this agency. 

The Industrial Boarding School on the 
Towa reservation has had forty one pupils, 
and the farm connected with it has eighty 
acres under cultivation, and this year there 
has been a profit accrued from it for the first 
time. 

There is also a boarding school for the 
Sacs and Foxes. The tribe being small, 
there are only sixteen children of school- 
going ages, eleven of whom attend school. 


PTUAIOR, SOEBIIT..ccccscesernscorecccsesssascescences 325 
BORTEIRE GOROOID. .ccccscccscccscoscsseconcececee cenees 2 
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Indians who can read English............scsssess 100 


é who wear citizens’ dress..... ....00 cece 300 

’ Acres of land cultivated by Indians............. 900 

Bushels of wheat raised we 1,200 

- corn = “ cvcecce covese 9,000 

- potatoes * 66 evccceccccese 500 

Tons of hay cut <6 ceeesentceese 600 

Horses owned  - ‘seaemmenmian 264 
Cattle 66° sc e.coseseeceiece 17 


Hogs &“ “ 314 


MUNN COCKE ciiiciccointmnaminaecen 40 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
In our report of last year we expressed a 


fear of the discontinuance of the office of 


Superintendent of the Northern Superinten. 
dency, which we regret to report has been 
consummated. The office was conducted 
with ability, and contributed greatly to the 
efficiency of the Indian service in Nebraska. 
The agents are now required to report directly 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington. The greatly increased respon- 
sibility thus placed upon Friends, by being 
deprived of the services of a Superintendent, 
claimed the careful and serious consideration 
of the “Delegates representing the Seven 
Yearly Meetings of Friends at their late 
meeting in Washington, and they were united 


in judgment that, for the full carrying out of 


the policy inaugurated by President Grant, 
a suitable Friend should be appointed as 
Special Agent of the Society of Friends, 
whose duty should be to spend at least three 
months in visiting and inspecting the Agen- 
cies, and other services, for a ‘reasonable 
compensation,’ ” 
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This judgment was united with by our 
Executive Committee; referred to this com- 
mittee for further consideration, and there 
fully approved. 

By subsequent joint action of the delegates 
representing the seven Yearly Meetings, our 
friend Barclay White was appointed to the 
service for the present year. 

In closing this report we feel it right to 
encourage Friends to continued effort for the 
elevation of the Indian. The work is a slow 
one under the most favorable circumstances, 
but, by comparing their present condition 
with what it was when we entered upon the 
the work eight years ago, we have cause to 
believe that our labors have been crowned 
with marked success. 

By direction of the committee, 


Jacos M. Extx1s, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1877. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from last week. 
WOMEN'S BRANCH. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, the 30th of Fifth 
month, the meetings convened in joint session 
pursuant to adjournment. 

The Indian Report was read, setting forth 
that the past year has been one of great dis- 
couragements, but showing that the commit- 
tee had used every effort to promote the ele- 
vation and education of the Indians. The 
encouraging assurances of President Hayes to 
the delegation of Friends which waited upon 
him, that he would promote their labors and 
protect the Friends in their work, were very 
strengthening to the committee. They now 
ask the Yearly Meeting to appropriate to 
their use $500, to pay the salary of a super- 
intendent to visit each ageucy in the reserva- 
tion alletted to the Friends in succession, 
remaining not less than three months in the 
Indian country each year. 

The report was very satisfactory to the 
meeting, and was adopted. Instead of the 
$500 asked for, $1,000 was very willingly ap- 
propriated to the use of the committee, and 
they were continued in the appointment. This 
sum, it is believed, will enable them also to 
employ a matron to visit Indian women in 
their homes to teach them needful arts of 
civilized life. Many expressed the belief that 
there can be no true elevation of any people 
without raising up the women. 

'The Representative Committee then pre- 
sented the report of their labors during the 
past year. his was approved and adopted. 

The memorial concerning Esther Haviland 
was now read, eliciting much expression of 
affectionate remembrance and of deep respect 
for the departed Friend. 
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On Fifth-day morning, the 31st, the various 
epistles prepared as replies to those received 
from corresponding Yearly Meetings were 

recented and considered by the meeting. 
hile this business was in progress, a deputa- 
tion from Men’s Meeting informed that David 
H. Barnes felt a concern to visit the Women’s 
Meeting. Full assent being expressed, the 
Friend was invited to come at this session. 

D. H. B. said that he felt his peace to con- 
sist in coming to mingle with his beloved sis- 
ters and mothers in Israel on this occasion. 
He was aware that there is very little for him 
to do but to call all to become obedient to the 
manifestations of duty opened to the mind. 
He desired to exhort mothers who have the 
immediate care of the training and instruc- 
tion of their children to be very cautious and 
watchful in defending them from the first be- 
ginnings of evil. He was carried back in 
thought to his own childhood, when his be- 
loved and honored mother was his only in- 
structor, and when her faithful and tender 
admonitions prevented him from becoming 
addicted to the use of intoxicating beverages, 
thus saving him from any liability to lead the 
degraded life of the drunkard. He earnestly 
exhorted the young moihers now present to 
keep a faithful guard over their children, as 
had his own dear mother over her sons, and 
to warn them against the danger of the first 
indulgence. He assured these that if they 
were thus careful to walk in obedience to the 
blessed light of Truth, which shines in the 
hearts of believers, they will be qualified to 
fulfill every duty in life wisely and well, and 
be ready when done with time for a happy 
departure, for an entrance to that peaceful 
existence “where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

On the departure of David H. Barnes and 
his companion, the venerable Rachel Hicks 
added some sweet and impressive words, con- 
firming the concern of this dear Friend, and 
hoped that it would sink deep in every heart. 

Rachel Tilton added that she also felt that 
the mother almost forms the character of the 
son. She said, “ You who have not taken 
upon you the cares and trials of life, lay aside 
in early years precious treasures of truth ; 
let good seed be sown in the garden of the 
heart that so good fruit may be gathered in 
later life. The dear Redeemer will draw 
near to every sincere seeking soul.” 


Naomi Barnes hoped that young women, 
would use their great influence with young 


men to encourage temperance and even total 
abstinence. She believed great good may be 
accomplished in this way. 
At the afternoon session the remaining 
epistles were read and accepted, and the 
early Meeting closed, after several touching 


exhortations from venerable Friends, who 
could hardly expect ever again to meet in this 
manner, 

One minister expressed her deep gratitude 
to the Giver of all Good that she had been 
permitted to enjoy this great privilege. She 
felt now that she was ready to say, in the 
sweet language of Holy Writ, “ Return to 
thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” 

The assembly dispersed with an evident 
feeling of renewed love for each other, with 
strengthened zeal for the €esential principles 
which band us together, and with a deep and 
grateful sense of the Divine favor which has 
been experienced during the progress of the 
Yearly Meetivg. Ss. R. 





This sketch of the exercises of the Men’s 
Meeting was furnished me through the kind- 
ness of a Friend, and is substantially the same 
as will appear in their official extracts. S. R. 

The Men’s Meeting opened with an attend- 
ance larger than we have had for several 
years, and this was an encouragement to all. 

Many Friends with minutes, and others 
were in attendance from our neighboring 
Yearly Meetings, cheering and helping us 
in the many weighty concerns that came be- 
fore us. Affectionate epistles from the other 
Yearly Meetings were read to our comfort and 
encouragement, 

The thought expressed in one, that likened 
the several Yearly Meetings to a star shining 
and giving light to its circle, drew forth. the 
encouraging remark, that this Society was 
progressing and growing in numbers, and that 
its principles were better known and more 
widely spread than ever before in the world’s 
history. 

In entering upon the state of Society as 
represented by the answers, there was much 
excellent advice extended to us to keep up 
our meetings and to follow our duty in this 
matter, even if it appeared a disadvantage to 
us as regards our worldly possessions, though 
we might seem to lose temporally, yet we 
would find that we had gained in the riches 
that are eternal. A sacrifice that costs noth- 
ing is worth nothing. If we make a sacrifice 
of value, we will find a spiritual reward that 
will repay us four-fold. We should so live 
that in attending our meetings we may be as 
magnets to draw others. ‘The best of all 
attractions is love, and the handing forth of 
that love to our brethren. 

We are encouraged to use the language of 
love and to be examples of simplicity, plain- 
ness and uprightness. Being examples in these 
respects, we may be as lights to draw others, 
and thereby cause an enlargement of the 
heritage of God. 
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The evil of intemperance claiming atten- 
tion, the meeting was baptized into a lively 
concern that our members might not only 
themselves escape its contaminating, debasing 
and ruinous influence, but that their testi- 
mony against all indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants might be so positive and so con- 
spicuous as to be an example to others, not of 
our faith, and thus a legitimate influence in 
circumscribing and arresting the evil. In 
this, as in many other: directions in the past, 
may we as a Society, minding the light our- 
selves, become a light tothe world around us. 
In the words of the Master, “ Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

The subject of a free gospel ministry was 
also feelingly brought to our consideration, 
and Friends reminded of our important testi- 
mony against a man-made ministry. That 
we should be just and true in our dealings 
with men, and careful and loving in our treat- 
ment of offenders against our Discipline, were 
the subjects of concern and exercise in our 
meeting. mocked him, saying, “ Thou babbler!” One 

Our attention was also called to the guarded | may imagine how they cried, “ What is all 
education of the youth. The danger of their | this to us, who have such a history, such art, 
being educated by those not in sympathy with | such splendor and such power of endurance, 
our views was adverted to, and we were en-| what care we for the unseen, the unreal, thou 
couraged to establish schools in all our neigh- | visionary dreamer?” 
borhoods. ’ Athens has passed away, as all things seen 

The care of the poor untutored Indian was | must, but human nature has not as yet, and 
brought before us, and the committee was|so the sentiment finds expression in many 
continued and encouraged in their labors in| lives which says, ‘‘The present is enough, 
their behalf. the future is unreal; I shall live only for the 
seen.” 

And I desire to say, taking to myself the 
sermon, that even we, who are presumed to 
have turned our backs upon the things seen, 
and to be living for things not seen, in 
truth very often have one hand reached 
out toward heaven, and the other behind us, 
grasping the beggarly elements of the world. 

Indeed, the proneness to live for things 
seen is more common, subtle and unconquer- 
able than we know. If it is asked, What is 
the secret of the universal power of things 
seen? I think it is just because they are seen, 
are before our eyes, are tangible and solid. 
Esau could not resist the temptation to sell 
his birthright, because the inviting lentils 
were before his eyes, their fragrance in his 
nostrils, the broth within his grasp. So 
human nature fiads it ever hard to sacrifice 
present gain, standing full and eaticing 
before us, for the unseen, vague rewards of 
heaven. Within reach, real aud fascinating, 
is the object of desire, and so it is very hard 
to say, “No!” as restrained only by the 
flaming sword of a judgment that is dim 
with distance. 


which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal”—arose to enlarge our narrow 
vision from the seen, the present, the fleeting, 
the material, unto the unseen, the future, 
the eternal, the immaterial. This is the 
blessed province of Christianity—to lift us 
out of our narrow sphere, to set us upon a 
mountain-top of vision, with extended hori- 
zn, to impress upon us the nearness of that 
eternity, of unimagined import, upon the 
edge of whose realities we tread, alas! how 
carelessly ! 

Imagine ourselves at Athens,with its culture, 
art and refined idolatry. The great apostle 
reasons with the inquisitive Athenians every 
morning in the Agora down in the valley; 
but at last the morning has come when coer- 
cion affurds him the supreme opportunity of 
pleading before the learned tribunal on Mars’ 
Hill. He pleads for the Unknown God, for 
truth, for Christ, and an immortality imping- 
ing upon time, and freighted with measure- 
less consequences. With what effect? They 















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LIVING FOR THE UNSEEN. 
BY WM. DAYTON ROBERTS. 

We observe two facts about the ancients— 
they builded houses, temples, pyramids, in 
the hope and conceit to defy the universal 
law of perishability; and. they believed in 
and lived only for the present, the seen, the 
transitory. Paul was deeply impressed with 
the danger of this delusion of things seen ; 
for just prior to the writing of his second 
epistle to the Corinthians he had been to 
Ephesus, whose temple to Diana was a sanc- 
tuary proverbial throughout the civilized 
world for magnificence; to Corinth, builded 
upon her rock-bed, wealthy, brilliant, corrupt 
and worshiping Venus licentiously. Near 
him was Rome, which had stood seven hun- 
dred years, and, with defiant mien, called 
herself “the Eternal City,” and seemed last- 
ing as the Alps themselves. Yet amid all 
this triumph of the seen, all these glories of 
the material, all this which appeared so strong, 
imperishable and eternal, arose this man of 
God to cry, “ While we look not at the things 
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Again: the things seen have so strong a 
hold upon us because they are present. If the 
-hungry Esau bad been compelled to wait, if 
he had not been intoxicated by the prospect 
of a present gratification, he would doubtless 
have reasoned altogether more rationally. 
Had not the tempting morsel been at hand, 
he would have thought, “No! I’ll wait and 
ow my own meal, for I cannot sell my 

irthright.” It was the subtle fascination of 
a present temptation which betrayed him. 
If the joys of heaven and the pleasures of 
sin were equally afar off, every man with 
reason would say, in the calm prospect of 
waiting, “Of course I want heaven”; but, 
alas! the rewards of goodness are in the 
unseen fature—in the shadowy background,- 
while the pleasures of sin, intoxicating by 
their very presence, are upon us, and 80 we 
sell our birthright. Sin thus has the advan- 
tage, for she can say “Now, the pleasure!” 
but the penalty she holds in the background ; 
while Christ can only say, “I can offer you 
now only the cross, the crown is in the distant 
future.” But, triends, the folly of tin lies in 
the fact that its pleasures are but for a season 
Paul expressed the real emptiness of things 
seen by the words, “ For the things seen are 
temporal,” and also the surpassing impor- 
tance of the things not seen by the short, 
simple and sufficient sentence, “ for the things 
not seen are eterpal.” 

It was the wikdom begotten of looking to 
the unseen which led Moses to forsake a 
kingly throne, and to go out unto “ the 
reproach of Christ” He refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, because 
behind Pharaoch’s throne he saw the judgment 
throne of God, and at the end of that illusive 
path of pleasure the abyss of despair. 

In fine, looking to the unseen is a source of 
stimulus to the Christian life. When one is 
tempted to let character drift to a faulty 
maturity, let the thought, “1 am building for 
the eternal unseen” cause him to curb, to 
restrain, to sput himself on In Christian 
work let him not forget that only in this 
little span of opportunity called life has he 
the chance to aid others in preparing for that 
great unseen, and so employ time, the seen, 
as that which moulds eternity, the unseen. 

Looking to the unseen may be a source of 
consolation in sorrow. He who apprehends 
an eternity of peace, can, surely, by that 
thought brave himself to bear a pilgrimage 
of sorrow. Paul’s immediate context to this 
plea for the unseen was, “ For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory—while we look not at the things 
that are seen.” 

See how buoyantly he rode the waves of 
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affliction, upborne by the inspiration of the 
unseen! and what think you that encrowned 
one cares now for all the past, its scourgings, 
its bloody arenas and terrors of the Czesars ? 

So we shall be soon beyond the tempest of 
affliction; therefore let the thought of the 
unseen glory brace us to bear the seen agony. 

So, looking to the unseen is a source of 
strength in temptation, If any man is 
tempted, let him look to the unseen. Let 
him think, ‘It will not be long; can I but 
stand the pressure for a few short, sharp 
hours of conflict, then the triumph for eter- 
nity!” 

One truth is as evident as the sun—that 
all things seen must perish. ‘This is as cer- 
tain as the fact of their materiality. Even 
the heavens and earth ‘shall wax old like a 
garment,”’ and they shall all be changed. 

But from the confusion of the closing scene 
one thing shall stand out clear; despite the 
perishing of all things, this shall remain— 
imperishable and immortal—the soul ! 

Then, if never before, I shall fully realize 
the priceless worth, the supreme importance 
of this undying soul. What, then shall my 
end be, pure or vile, accepted or cast out? The 
answer is conditioned upon another question, 
which yeu see becomes one of measureless 
import : 


Am I living now for the things seen or for 


the things NOT SEEN? 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
ABSENT MEMBERS. 

Without entering into much criticism upon 
the recent alterations in our “ Rules of Dis- 
cipline,” let me say I should have been pleased 
to find some definite advice inserted suited to 
the treatment of cases of absentees. 

It seems our Discipline under the head of 
“ Certificates,” sixth paragraph, pages 20 and 
21, remains as it was in 1806, advising that 
“ Friends removing out of the limits of their 
Monthly Meetings,” ... . apply for certifi- 
cates, etc., the Yearly Meeting evidently not 
anticipating cases of absconding members. 

It is well known that some members have 
removed without “applying to their respec- 
tive meetings for certificates,” or otherwise 
informing Friends of their (intended) where- 
abouts, thus leaving Friends of their Monthly 
Meeting in an unenviable dilemma, particu- 
larly as regards sending certificates, etc. 

The object of such removal may have been 
to improve their condition in some newly- 
settled town or country place; and, too, by 
“the dissolving of old and the forming of 
new connections,” which they may justly 
claim a right to do. 

Judging from circumstances connected with 
the departure of eome of these, it need not be 
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considered unfeeling to suppose that they 
wished to be released from disciplinary re- 
straint or treatment, and of accountability to 
Friends and to their meeting at home and 
elsewhere. 

But they are gone, and may be passing for 
“ Friends” somewhere, perhaps under as- 
sumed names, and may be indulging in evil, 
reprehensible practices, a disgrace to them- 
selves and a reproach to the “ Society of 
Friends.” 

This condition of things might exist for 
years, and yet (for aught I find in our Dis- 
cipline) Monthly Meetings where such offend- 
ing members belong are obliged to submit to 
it, being without disciplinary remedy, unable 
to “‘discnarge their duty towards” those absent 
members and properly towards themselves. 

T have long tele this subject well worthy the 
attention of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
had hoped to find a sui:able opening to epread 
my concern there, but owing to unavoidable 
circumstances I was not in attendance, and 
hence ask a little space in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer to bring it before our members, believ- 
ing as I do that there are meetings within 
our borders that have been burdened for 
years with cases of absconding members, and 
are needing discipline whereby Monthly 
Meetings may have at least a discretionary 
power to relieve themselves of responsibility 
on account of such indifferent members as [ 
have attempted to describe. 


Emmor Comty. 
Bristol, Sixth month 6th, 1877. 





_ BE not always ready to excuse every over- 
sight, or indiscretion, or ill action; but if 
thou beest guilty of it, confess it plainly. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


As it will be nearly a year before the re- 
port is made by the committee appointed by 
women’s branch of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, to present the letter prepared by 
that body for Lucy W. Hayes, wife of our 
President, on the subject of Temperance, it 
will be satisfactory to Friends generally to 
know that the mission has been accomplished. 

In company with another Friend, they left 
Philadelphia on the 26th ult., and on their 
arrival at Washington were met by Perry B. 
Pierce, who kindly offered his services during 
their stay in the city, which offer was gladly 
accepted. 

Arrangements were made for a visit to the 
executive mansion at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 28th. On their arrival the Friends 
were introduced to the President’s wife, and 
the minute of their appointment was read 


One of the Friends then read the address 





prepared by the Yearly Meeting, and handed 
it to her. 

It was accepted with evident satisfaction, 
and a pleasant interview followed,in the 
course of which L. W. H..: stated that her 
views in relation to temperance were an in- 
heritance from her grandfather, who had 
been a life-long temperance man. This testi- 
mony to the importance of early impressions 
is of great value to those who have the care 
of young children. She said further, that 
although her husband had at different times 
occupied important positions in the State of 
Ohio, they had always been enabled to carry 
out their views in relation to Temperance, 
and she expressed a desire to continue as 
heretofore, but remarked that ‘“ O'ver recep- 
tions given on state occasions we have no 
control.” 

During the interview she expressed a wish 
for the Friends to cee her two youngest chil- 
dren, and they were brought in and intro- 
duced. Afterwards the committee had a few 
moments’ convereation with the President. 

In connection. with the above interview, 
the committee were reminded of a similar oc- 
casion when they were a part of a commission, 
sent as bearers of an address from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting to the President and 
Cabinet, after the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Secretary Stanton at that time in the course 
of conversation remarked with much feeling, 
“Tf I have been instrumental in striking a 
death-blow to slavery, it is owing to the in- 
fluence of my grandmother. She was a min- 
ister in your Church, a resident of North 
Carolina, and being left a widow with a 
family of children, removed to Ohio, then a 
wilderness country, that she might liberate 
her slaves, thirty ianumber. When a little 
boy, I often attended meeting with her, sit- 
ting on the steps at her feet, and hearing her 
preach.” 

This added testimony to the value of cor- 
rect walking in life and faithful adherence 
to the principles of truth in so practical a 
manner, offers great encouragement. That 
after grandfathers and grandmothers have 
passed beyond the veil that separates mortal- 
ity from immortality, the good seeds sown in 
the hearts of the little children will in due 
time bear abundant fruit. 

The committee so arrangd their visit as 
to be in Washington on First-day, feeling 
drawn to sit with Friends at their little meet- 
ing in that city. It wasa satisfactory season 
to all. In the afternoon Friends of Alexan- 
dria held a meeting, which D. F. W. and S. 
H. attended. The house was crowded with 
an interesting company, many standing the 
entire time in the most quiet and orderly 
manner. This was felt by many present to be 
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an occasion of marked favor. After meeting, 
the Friends were cordially welcomed, and in- 
vitations extended for them to come again. It 
is desirable that our ministers, when traveling 
in Truth’s service, do not lose sight of these 
little meetings at the seat of government, but 
seriously inquire if there is not a call to this 
part of our Father’s heritage. 

This brief account of the interesting and 
important commission entrusted to these 
Friends, and the satisfactory accomplishment 
thereof twill, it is hoped, not be objectionable 
to themselves, or without interest to the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, since the oc- 
casion will live, and be handed down among 
the archives of our branch of the Society of 
Friends. * R. 

Sizth mo. 7th, 187%. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1877. 





In reply to Friends who .desire to procure 
some of the back numbers of our present 
volume, we would say that there is a supply 
on hand, and that copies may be obtained on 
application to our agent, John Comly, 706 
Arch. street. 

THE Position oF Encianp.—In regard 
to the probable participation of England in 
the eastern war, with the view of upholding 
the sinking fortunes of the Moslem, that the 
present balance (?) of power in Europe may 
not be disturbed by the enormous aggrandize- 
ment of the realm of the Czar, a recent 
leading article in the London Times says: 


“So far as can be judged, the fortunes of 
war will be adverse to the Turks. The 
operations may not have the rapidity of re- 
cent wars, but the Turks are overmatched 
and must succumb in the end. This catas- 
trophe Europe will accept. No nation will 
g° to war again to support that which cannot 

supported. No real statesman will cling 
to a dead element in a system instead of look- 
ing for its living forces. We know that we 
must seek for that which is to replace the 
parting power. To this we cannot too soon 
direct our attention.” 


In the meantime, all who look pitifully 
upon human misery, and who deprecate the 
unutterable barbarisms of war, will desir2 
that peace, and the peace of justice and right 
may soon be established. 


THe WesTerRN Tornapo. — The sudden 
and awful calamity which visited the flourish- 
ing town of Mt. Carmel, Ill., on the 4th inst. 
destroying many human lives and ruining a 
large amount of property, has thrilled the 
whole country, and has awakened some anx- 
ious inquiries in regard to the possibility of 
foretelling such visitations, and of taking 
such precautions as might mitigate their dis- 
astrous effects, as a ship at sea takes warning 
from marked indications by the barometer. 
At 3.25 P.M. the town was full of life and 
bustle, a rainy day causing an unusual number 
of farmers from the surrounding country to 
be in the streets attending to their business, 
when a tornado, having an estimated speed of 
150 miles an hour, whirled furiously down one 
its principal streets, and in two minutes, Mt. 
Carmel was in ruins. Fierce flames, fanned 
by the winds, were devouring the wrecks of 
stores, dwellings, schoolhouses and churches, 
and the bodies of the dead and wounded 
strewed the streets. 

The New York Herald claims to have 
given its readers repeated warnings of the ap- 


proach of this tornado, 

“On the 29th of May the indications of 
the development of tornadoes in the West be- 
came so strong that we predicted that ‘ local 
disturbances may be expected in the central 
districts and the west during thenext few days.’ 
On the 30th we again called attention to these 
dangers. Again on the 31st we specified the 
district in which they would probably occur. 
On June 1 and 2 our warnings were repeated 
even more emphatically, because the indica- 
tions became stronger that violent tornadoes 
would pass over the region referred to.” 

We co not see how there is anything in 
this sufficiently definite to have averted or 
modified the special calamity at the locality of 
Mt. Carmel, but are ready to believe that our 
already marvelous record of indications from 
the Signal Service Bureau may be so used as 
to warn inland towns as well as seaports of 
the approach of storms. Says the Herald: 

“We therefore suggest to the Signal Ser- 
vice Bureau that this be done for the future. 
A storm signal, hoisted where all can see it, 
will be as important to the farmer and busi- 
ness man as to the sea-going mariner. When 
the evidences of danger are so plain as they 
have been in this latest instance we do not see 
why warnings should not be telegraphed at 
once to the threatened points.” 


. 
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. MARRIED. 
ROBERTS—DILLIN.—Oa the eveniog of Sixth 
month 7th, 1877, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Philadel- 
phia, at the residence of the bride’s parents, S. 
Ray» oad Ruberts to Jane T., daughter of Eli Dillin, 
all of this city. 





DIED. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Sixth month 4th, suddenly, 
Christianna C., wife of Charles B. Shoemaker, and 
daughter of Francis and Elizabeth C Diament, aged 
26; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—On the 28th of Fifth month, 1877, at 
the residence of T. L. Frame, in Somerton, Bel- 
mont eounty, Ohio, Rachel Smith, in the 78th 
year of her age. 

Decea:ed was born at Broad Creek, Harford 
county, Maryland, and was a member of the Society 
of Friends. She moved to the State of Ohio in 
1840. At the time of her death, and for many 
years preceding, she was an Elder in good standing 
in stillwater Monthly Meeting. She manifested a 
lively interest in the welfare of society, and a strict 
adherence to the testimonies borne by Friends. 

W.S. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY IN HIS HOME. 


Punishment was a word little known in his 
house. Corporal punishment was never al- 
lowed. His own childish experience of his 
sense of degradation and unhealthy fear it 
produced, of the antagonism it called out be- 
tween a child and its parents and a pupil and 
its teachers, gave him a horror of it. It had 
other evils, too, he considered, besides degrad- 
ing both parties concerned. ‘ More than half 
the lying of children,” he said, “is, I believe, 
the result of fear, and the fear of punishment.” 
On these grounds he made it a rule (from 
which he never departed) not to take a child, 
suspected of a fault, at unawares, by sudden 
question or hasty accusation, the stronger thus 
takiog an unfair advantage of the weaker and 
defenseless creature, who, in the mere confu- 
sion of the moment, might be tempted to deny 
or equivocate. “ Do we not pray daily, ‘Lord, 
confound me not,’ and shall we dare to con- 
found our own children by sudden accusation, 
suspicions, anger, making them give evidence 
against themselves, when we don’t allow a 
criminal to do that in a court of law? The 
fiaer the nature the more easily is it confound- 
ed, whether it be of child, dog, or horse. It 
breaks all confidence between parent and 
child.” “ Do not train a child,” he said to a 
friend, “ as men train a horse, by letting anger 
and punishment be the first announcement of 
his having sinned. If you do, you induce two 
bad habits; first the boy regards his parent 
with a kind of blind dread, as a being which 
may be offended by actions which to him are 
innocent, and whose wrath he expects to fall 
on him apy moment in his most pure and un- 


selfish happiness. Alas for such a childhood! 
Next, and worse still, the boy learns not to 
fear sin, but the punishment of it, and thus 
he learns to lie. At every firet fault, and 
offence too, teach him the principle which 
makes it sinful—illustrate it by a familiar 
parable—and then, if he sins again, it will be 
with his eyes open! ” 

He was careful, too, not confuse or “con- 
found ” his children by a multiplicity of small 
rules, Certain broad, distinct laws of conduct 
were laid down. ‘‘It is difficult enough to 
keep the Ten Commandments,” he would say, 
*‘ without making an eleventh in every direc- 
tion.” This, combined with his equable rule, 
gave them a sense of utter confidence and per- 
fect freedom with him. They knew what they 
were about about and where to find him, for 
he had no “ moods” with them, and if they 
had, he could be pitiful and patient. Like 
a brave man as he was, he kept his feelings 
of: depression, and those dark hours of wrest- 
ling with doubt and disappointment and anxi- 
ety, which must come to every thinking, feel- 
ing human being, within the sanctuary of his 
own heart, unveiled only to one on earth and 
to his Father in heaven. And when he came 
out of his study, and met his children and 
guests at breakfast, he would greet them with 
bright courtesy, and that cheerful, dis- 
engaged temper acquired by strict self discip- 
line, which enabled him to enter into all their 
interests, and the joy and playfulness of the 
moment. The family yatherings were the 
brightest hours of the day, lit up as they were 
with his marvelous humor. “I wonder,” he 
would say, “if there is as much laughing in any 
other home in England as ours.’’ He becamea 
light-hearted boy once more in the presence of 
his children, and still more remarkably so in 
that of his aged mother, when he saw 
her face clouded with depression during her 
later years, which were spent under his roof. 
He brought suashine into her room whenever 
he entered it, as well as the strong spiritual 
consolation which she needed, aa received 
in his daily ministrations by her bedside 
morning and evening.—From Chas. Kingsley, 
his Letters and Memorials of his Life. 





INSECTS AND FLOWERS. 

In alluding to the cause which directs our 
bees in their search for honey, Darwin draws 
the following conclusions: “ Bees and various 
other insects appear to search for nectar and 
pollen by instinct, but their instinct is by no 
means infallible, since they often visit flowers 
which secrete no nectar whatever, and still 
oftener those which have already been ex- 
hausted by other insects. All kinds of bees 
usually visit the same species of flowers as 
long as they can before going to others. This 
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fact was noticed by Aristotle, and has been 
repeatedly commented on by him and others. 
Humble bees and hive bees are good bota- 
nists, for they know that flowers may differ 
widely in color and yet belong to the same 
species; that they are guided by color, Dar- 
win proved by cutting off the bright colored 
— of certain flowers when the bees passed 
y the nectar contained in the remaining por- 
tions,though every adjacent flower was pumped 
completely dry.’”’” Of the agency of bees in 
the fertilization of plants he writes: “The 
habit of sucking the nectar from the flower 
generally brings the insect in contact with the 
pollen, which is thus transported in its body 
to other flowers, snd thus cross fertilization is 
carried on.” The popular idea that bees pre- 
fer certain flowers to the exclusion of others, 
and that they work best in sunshine, is thus 
confirmed: ‘‘It is strange that either the 
taste or the odor of the nectar of certain 
flowers must be una'tractive to bees, for there 
are flowers wich produce nectar in large 
uantities of which the bee will not take a 
rop, while other flowers secrete a very small 
amount which is eagerly sought after by all 
kinds of insects. Some flowers secrete nectar 
only when the sun is shining, and the bees 
visit them at no other time, and Darwin 
noticed that upon such as soon as the sun was 
overclouded, the visits of the bees slackened 
and soon ceased. There are other flowers 
wi ich are so deep or so peculiarly constructed 
that insects cannot reach the nectar in them, 
and the humble bees get round this difficulty 
by cutting a hole in the side of the flower, 
advantage of which is immediately taken by 
all other kind: of insects.”— Phila. Times. 













































make cases for their knives and cutlasses. 
These people dress much better than many 
other tribes. I never saw one of them with- 
out a covering for the head. These are made 
like a rather high skull cap. Their features 
are good, and they possess considerable dig- 
nity and intelligence ; there is also the same 
gravity that I have noticed among some of 
our North American Indians. It is supposed 
that many of them are true descendants of 
Ishmael ; these two tribes are the most promi- 
nent, and are farther advanced in civilization 
than any of the others that I have mentioned. 

The other tribes are not so clean in their 
habits nor so dignified in bearing. Although, 
as a general thing, they are all well developed 
and able-bodied men, but they are not so ex- 
pertin manufacturing implements of warfare 
nor are they skilled in any art. They go 
from place to place, and live mostly by bhunt- 
ing. At certain seasons they clear a space of 
ground and plant a little rice. I found a few 
among them that used the how and arrow. 
The bow is made of a wood similar to our 
American hickory. The arrows are of split 
bamboo, pointed, with a leaf or feathers at the 
other end to guide their flight from the bow. 
The men do not paint so much as the women, 


white chalk, and then with the ends of their 
fingers stripe their bodies in various patterns. 
On the face they generally use white chalk 
making a diamond-shaped figure on the fore- 
head, with one stripe from that down the 
nose and one from each corner of the mouth 
to the ears, then again from the ears to the 





curve. By putting this description together 
in thy mind thou mayest form some idea of 
an African lady’s beauty. They are gene- 
rally stout and strongly built; they wash often 
and use palm oil to rub over their skin as a 
protection from flies and other insects. Their 
clothing is almost as simple as that of our 
first parents. It consists of a piece of cotton 
cloth, about 2 yards long by 1 yard wide, 


Friends’ Intelligencer Correspondence. 
LIFE IN AFRICA. 
MusLensure Mission, St. Pavt’s River, Liseria, 
Arnica, Third mo. 31st, 1877. } 

Dear FRIEND: The tribes of natives that 
eccupy the surrounding country are the 
Golahs, Congoes, Pezzias, Deys, Krews, Veys, 
Mandingoes. 

The two last mentioned are the most intel- 
ligent. Tne Veys have a written language ; 
the characters of their alphabet are entirely 
different from anything I ever saw ; it was in- 
vented by one of their own tribe. All as a 
general thing can read and write, and seem 
to take pride in it. The Mandingoes are 
principally of the Mahomedan faith, many 
read and write Arabic. They are governed 
by rules and laws laid down by the Koran, 
are generally clean in their dress and appear- 


some tiger teeth and silver coins, strung 
around their necks. The ornaments vary ac- 
cording tothe rank of the person; if she be 
the head-woman, then she will always have 
the keys of her husband’s rice-house upon her 
wrist, with beads and a silver bracelet. If 
he is well off she will have two, besides a few 
cowries and more tiger teeth. The ankles 
are similarly decorated. 

Another important part of the fix-up is the 
head-dress. The hair is first plaited in vari- 
ous ways; fine black jute is also plaited so as 
to resemble a cone flattened at the top. This 
they decorate with coral, smal] coins, beads 


workmen in silver and in the manufacture of 
hammocks and clothe. They show some 
skill in working the iron of the country, and in 


tanning and finishing leather, of which they 


who smear themselves with a kind of red and .@ 


outer corner of the eyes in the form of a. 


placed around the loins, and a few beads, ¢ 
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and different kinds of fetishes and medicines. 
It forms a sort of crown, and when fastened 
upon the head, completes the toilet. 
Polygamy is a common thing amongat 
them ; a man’s wealth and standing in‘society 
is governed by the number of his wives and 
children. A young woman would rather marry 
a@ man wi.h 5or 6 wives than be purchased 
by a man that hadnone. A few days ago I 
saw a nice young woman that had just been 
bought for $10; she was about 18 years old. 


xi The head-woman was quite pleased about it, 


and had no doubt worked to help buy her. 
Thus we can see how far down in the social 
scale these poor heathen are. I spoke to one 
of them two days ago about our God ; he lis- 
tened attentively, and I thought, understood 
some things, but their minds are so filled with 
the gree-grees, fear of witches, and numer- 
ous spirit medicines, that nothing but the 
mighty influence of Divine power can ever 
break it down; for it is grounded into them 
from infancy, and becomes like an oak for 
firmness, although I know of two cases where 
the children, when taken young and raised 
with Christian people, away from the influ- 
ence of the tribal rules, have become M-tho- 
dist ministers, one of them from the Krews, 
named Coombs, and the other from the Golahs, 
named Pitman; this man preaches to the 
largest and best congregation in Monrovia, 
but his owa people will not listen to him. 
They say, yes! that be your part God, 
we have our part God also. 

Iam the only member of our Society in 
all this country, and I think I now know the 
value of a Friends’ Meeting. When First- 
day comes I think of our Friends in their 
several places of worship, all quiet, with 
minds turned io the one great object. of wor- 
shipping God in spirit and truth. I some- 
times feel like a stray sheep among these 

ple, who have such strange ideas of the 

ivine Being, and long for the time to come 
when [ can once more assemble with those 
that know of the saving power of the Light 
within. 
\1 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WOMAN'S WORK. 
BY HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. 


In a recent paper I ventured to remark 
that we make money-getting far too much 
the serious business of life. And now I am 
about to advocate the addition of a large 
number of money-getters to those already 
exicting. It is not with the idea of getting 
more money, however, but of spreading the 
work over a larger number of people. 
aot, pamage, even that so much that I would 
plead for, as the acknowledgment that there 
is nothing ignoble in gaining money by any 





It is 


kind of honest and useful work; and, 
especially, that so doing no more detracts 
from a woman’s respectability than it does 
from a man’s. 

I think it is Thomas Carlyle who endeay- 


ors to see through the sham of so-called 


Respectability, as he has seen through so 
many “shams.” We may talk of Turkish 
tyranny, of Eastern absolutism, but surel 

there never was a despotism more irresponsi- 
ble than that of Respectability, of Fashion, 


of the awful irresistible “ comme il faut.” 


Could a new Wilberforce or Clarkson arise 
to put an end to this grinding tyranny, which 


consigns so many lives to decay, which holds 
so many noble faculties in hopeless fetters, 
and impoverishes the world by the loss of so 


much excellent work, he would win the 


gratitude of liberated thousands, who, with 
the freedom to work, and the power to pursue 
a noble career, and the joy of developing 


their God-given powers, would feel as if a 


new life were given them, and as if they 


breathed for the first time the breath uf true 
liberty. 
In the heart of many a fair young creature, 


compelled by the heartless laws of society to 
a life of idleness, there is a smothered cry 
for something higher and better, a longing to 


be of some use in the world; a hungering 


and thirsting after knowledge, and the power 
of using it; a strong desire after noble ob- 
jects and aims, which has to be repressed and 


hidden, because it would be wholly misunder- 


stood, and which iudeed they hardly under- 
stand themselves. This is no sentimental 
sorrow, but a real, actual misery, one of the 


results of the tyranny I have spoken of. and 


adding many a bitter drop to the brimming 


cup of the world’s woe. 

But let us look a little calmly into the face 
of this terrible tyrant, and see if he be not, 
after all, but a phantom, a poor ghost, ready 
to vanish at the cock crow of common sense. 
It has long been, and it is, we cannot deny, a 
widely-spread belief that there is somethin 
“ lowering,” something at least not “ genteel,’ 
in a woman doing any kind of work which 
shall be paid for in money. 

The idea has been carried farther than 
this, and it is not expected that women of 
the upper classes should do any kind of use- 
ful work. Of course there are multitudes of 
noble exceptions, but we are now considerin 
the rule. In the empire of China, it is said, 
the ladies allow their finger-nails to grow so 
long as to render their hands almost helpless, 
to show how infinitely they are removed from 
work. We do not go quite so far in England ; | 
but even here we cannot deny that birth, 
education, and former position, go for noth- 
ing, 80 soon as any one confesses by her 
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actions that a necessity is laid upon her to 
earn her living, even by the most useful and 
honorable toil. Young ladies who go bravely 
out into the world, todo a part of the world’s 
work, to support themselves independently, 
and to relieve others from the labor of main- 
taining them, are looked on as in a lower 
social status than those who remain at home, 
frittering away their time in miscellaneous 
idleness, and imp»sing burdens on their re- 
lations which they are often ill able to sup- 

rt. Is this just or wise, and ought we to 
end ourselves to such weak, and, I had 
almost said, wicked prejudices? 

A true poet has well said: “ An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.” I am not 
sure whether an honest woman is not nobler, 
because she often has more to contend with 
in being honest. For what is it to be honest? 
Is there not a good deal of the true idea of 
honesty in the Apostolic precept, “ that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat?” If 
one word more than another requires to be 
studied, and properly understood in the pres- 
ent day, it is the word “ honest.” 

Old George Herbert knew something about 
it when he said, in his grand searching way : 

“Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbor, and himse!f most true ; 


Whom ueither force nor fawning can 
Unpinne or wrench from giving all their due. 


“ Whose honestie is not 
So loose and easie, that a ruffling wind 
Carn blow away, or gli tering look it blind; 
Who rides his sure and even trot, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behinde. 


“ Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks, nor shuunes them, but doth calmly stay, 
Till he the thing and the example weigh : 
All being brought into a summe 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 


“Whom none can work or wooe, 
To use in anything a trick or sleight; 
For above all tnings he abhorres deceit : 
His words, and works, and fashion too 
All of a piece, and all are cleare and straight. 


‘Who never melts er thaws 
At close tentations ; when the day is done, 
His goodaesse sets not, but in dark can runne: 
The sunne to others writeth laws, 
And is their vertue; Vertue is his Sunne.” 


Practical Christianity needs to be carried 
into heathen lands, it is true, but it also needs 
to be more faithfully obeyed in the shop, the 
counting-house, and the boudoir. 

If it were so, we should not see the adul- 
terations, the false measurements, the untrue 
advertisements, which are a disgrace to peo- 
ple professing Christianity. There would be 
an end to the overweening haste to be rich, 
to over-speculations, the propping up of tot- 
tering fortunes by more than dubious prac- 


tices ; and when the crash comes, as inevitably 
it will at times come, we should not see things 
carried on just as before with the authors of 
the misfortune, while hundreds are suffering 
from the effects of their imprudence. And, 
what is moat to our present purpose, we 
should not see the ladies of their families 
living in luxurious idleness, because custom 
forbids their turning their talents and 
acquirements to any profitable account. We 
do need a fresh infusion of the spirit of 
independence ; our pride, if we are to call it 
so, needs to take quite a new direction, and 
instead of preventing us from doing anything 
useful to support ourselves, it should lead us 
to dread being a burden on others, and above 
all things from living on that, which, by all 
the laws of morality and justice (whatever 
custom and the common law of England may 
say) is not properly our own. 

But when it becomes suddenly necessary 
for women to exert themselves in some way 
for their maintenance, how difficult it often is 
to know what occupation to turn to. Their 
education has frequently been of such a 
superficial kind that nothing has been learnt 
with sufficient thoroughness to enable them to 
teach it. They go out as governesses, and 
woe to the children who have to depend upon 
them for intellectual development ! , 

How are women to rid themselves of this 
false position, this burden of enforced idle- 
ness and ‘‘ gentility,” which lies like a night- 
mare on their lives, and shuts them out from 
much of the enjoyment and usefulness inten- 
ded for them ? 

I believe we should give up once and for 
ever the idea of there being anything de- 
grading in receiving money in return for our 
services. Surely the faithful teacher, the true 
artist, has the noblest side of the bargain 
when he gives of the very best that God has 
bestowed upon man; surely all faithful ser- 
vice has a value over and above what can be 
paid for in money. Nay, are not the bread 
and the cloth of the baker and merchant 
intrinsically far better and worthier things 


than the coin which is exchanged for them, , 


whose abundance elevates its possessor 80 
mightily in this Mammon-worshipping Eng- 
land of ours? 

I believe it would add immensely to the 
happiness of women if it were an understood 
thing, both with parents and young people, 
that a definite and useful occupation of some 
kind should be found for the girls as much as 
for the boys of a family. In both cases the 
nature of the proposed. occupation would, in 
some degree, modify the course of instruction, 
at least in the latter years of school-life. 
There would be difficulties, no doubt, in 
arranging these matters for women, especially 
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for the pioneers in the good work, which do 
not occur in the case of men. 

Domestic duties necessarily form a large 
part of women’s work, an| there are many 
whose taste and ability lie most in this line. 
When we consider how important it is to the 
health and well-being of every family that 
this work should be done well and thoroughly 
—it is a department of labor that no one 
need despise. Training and study are needed 

_ todo it well; no lady can cook or superintend 


Hi cookery properly without some knowledge of 


chemistry; nor can she see the proper ar- 
rangement of a house, either for the main- 
tenance of health or during sickness, without 
a knowledge of the laws of health and other 
branches of physical science. When we 
consider how large a portion of men’s lives is 
spent in labors little better than mechanical, 
women may surely be content if a consider 
able part of their work lies in these domestic 
occupations. Furthermore, there is the 
thought of duty to consecrate these humble 
labors. 
‘“‘ Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 

But domestic duties do not call for all the 
energies of all the women of our upper and 
middle classes, although the increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining good service from the class 
below may have to be solved by ladies work- 
ing a little more themselves, and then they 
will probably come to the conclusion that 
greater simplicity than at present prevails 
may be introduced into domestic arrange- 
ments with evident advantage to health, to 
the enjoyment of social pleasures, and as 
affording leisure for higher occupations. 

But, when all this is done, there are many 
women who are not called on to spend much 
time on what we may call house-work (to be 
as Saxon as possible). And for these women 
who are likely to have much precious leisure 
on their hands, I would plead that they 
should be brought up with the idea that there 
is something fur them to do in the world; 
that they are not mere supernumeraries, 

yawaiting the .chances of marriage, and with 
no definite occupation. Among the many 
miseries that afflict humanity perhaps few 
are harder to be bor.e than the feeling of 
having nothing to do. There is another 
scarcely less so, of having to choose what to 
do, from an almost infinite namber of possi- 
bilities. An intelligent and well-educated 
girl, leaving school and suddenly thrown on 
her own resources as to how she shall occupy 
her time, is in a very uncomfortable position. 

There are so many studies she would like 
to pursue, so many artistic pursuits she could 
enjoy; and then there are so many things in 
the way of helping others that she thinks she 
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ought to do, that her time flies in page eines 
she does one thing and fears she should be 
doing another, and so she does nothing well. 
Arthur Helps, in one of his delighttul essays, 
says that we are worn out at the end of a day 
in proportion to the number of decisions we 
have had to make; so, if we have to decide 
the rival claims of twenty occupations for 
every hour, in what condition shall we be at 
the end of the day on this theory? No one 
but those who have tried it cau tell what a 
comfort it is to be obliged to do certain things 
at certain hours—there isa kind of rest in it ; 
we have no questionings or disputings with 
inclination or conscience—and then, when 
the hours of settled work are over, what in- 
tensified enjoyment there is in the leisure! 
The time goes twice as far because there are 
no murmurings and disputings about its being 


lawfully our own. 
To be continued. 
— + 0m 


Selected. 
THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


Leafless are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the red sea of the winter sunset. 


From the hundred chimneys of the village, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. ° 


At the window winks the flickering fire-light ; 

Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through the darkness. 


On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree, 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 


By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them, 


By the fireside tragedies are acted, 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 

And above them God, the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort: 

Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone ; 

Is the central point from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


In his farthest wanderings still he sees it, 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night wind, 
As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but are not. 
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Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations. 

—Longfellow. 





INSPIRATION OR PERSPIRATION. 


No man now standing on an eminence of 
influence and power, and doing great work, 
has arrived at his position by going up in an 
elevator. He took the stairway step by step. 
He climbed the rocks often with bleeding 
hands. He prepared himself by the work of 
climbing for the work he is doing. He never 
accomplished an inch of his elevation by 
standing at the foot of the stairway with his 
mouth open and longing. There is no “ royal 
road” to anything good, not even to wealth. 
Money that has not been paid for in life is 
not wealth; it goes as it comes. There ia no 
element of permanence in it. The man who 
reaches his money in an elevator does not 
know how to enjoy it; so it is not wealth to 
him. To get a high position without climb- 
ing to it, to win wealth without earning it, to. 
do fine work without the discipline necessary 
to its performance, to be famous, or useful, or 
ornamental without preliminary cost, seems to 
be the universal desire of the young. The 
children would begin where their fathers leave 
off. What exactly is the secret of true success 
in life? It is to do without flinching, and 
with entire faithfulness, the duty that stands 
next toone. When a man has mastered the 
duties around him he is ready for those of a 
higher grade, and he takes naturally one step 
upward. When he has mastered the duties 
of the new grade, he goes on climbing. There 
are no surprises to the man who arrives at an 
eminence legitimately. It is entirely natural 
that he should be there, and he is as much at 
home there, and as little elated, as when he 
was working patiently at the foot of the 
stairs. There are heights above him, and he 
remains humble and simple. Preachments 
are of little avail, perhaps; but when one 
comes into contact with so many men and 
women who put aspiration instead of per- 
spiration, and yearning instead of earning, 
and longing for labor, he is tempted to say to 
them, “Stop looking up, and look around 
you! Do the work that first comes to your 
hand, and do it well. Take no upward step 
until you come to it naturally, and you have 
the power to hold it. The top in this little 
world is not so high, and patient climbing 
will bring you to it ere you are aware.”— 
Lucknow Witness. 


DEATH THE PENALTY OF INACTIVITY. 


God has made nothing in this world 
to keep—nothing, at least, that has a beauty 
and that bears a fruit; death only and nega- 
tion, deformity and barrenness, will flourish 
when let alone. The individual mind, aban- 
doned to negligence, watched by no eye of 
conscience, bathed in no presence of God, 
exercised in no athletics of duty, loysens all 
its healthy structure, and sinks into moral 
decline ; little, perhaps, suspecting its own 
degeneracy till surprised into some awful 
degradation and wakening into shame. No 
institution, no State, no church will go on of 
itself and hold its footing in the nature of 
things, while its guardians and trustees are 
dozing on their watch. There is ever a little 
speck of disease, a canker of evil and false- 
hood, secreted in the substance of terrestrial 
things, which is sure to spread if you omit 
to wipe the dust from. their surface and wash 
them with the waters of purification. If you 
persist awhile in your unfaithfulness, you will 
be startled at length by the spasm of a sud- 
den agony ; and it will be well if, by repent- 
ant efforts at renewal and the use of painful 
remedies, a disastrous dissolution is staved 
off. In nations, as in persons, too great a 
calm, too mild an indifference, too peaceful 
an apathy, is ever a dark and boding sign, # 
the lull that comes before the storm, the dead 
silence ere the thunder breaks. If we stir 
the atmosphere and fling it upwards from no 
soil burning with noble passions; if every 
zone of our world reduces itself to temperate 
and timid heats; if no circulating breath of 
pure enthusiasm passes from land to land, 
bearing on it the cry of sympathy with the 
downtrodden and of defiance to the oppressor 
—God will clear the air for us from above 
and fling across our fields and cities the whirl- 
wind of revolution. Thus it is that “He who 
abideth forever will afflict us,” if, “ because 
we have no changes,” we cease to stand in 
awe of Him. There is no peace but in wak- 
ing to all His seasons and moving freely with 
the windings of His will; quick to seize each 
fresh surprise of duty ; alert before daybreak £ 
to strike our tent of ease; patient to endure 
the crown of thorns which must press upon 
the brow of every son of God.—James Mar- 
tineau. 





Avorn idleness and fill up all the spaces 
of thy time with serene and useful employ- 
ment. 


+ ~wen 
FIDELITY TO TRUSTS. 


It is not every man who is fit to take care 
of other people’s property. And the man 
himself ought to know his own weaknesses, 
and refuse a trust that may tempt him to 


y{ porary use of the funds in his hands, promis- 
“ing himself that he will return them with 


to be taken-by the hand and held up, if he 
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wrong. But if he has become a trustee, the 
vow is on him, the load is on him, and the 
danger is before him. Now let him look 
about him and see that the tempter is not 
allowed to come into the secret chamber 
of his soul. The easiest of all slides into sin 
is in the use of other people’s money for the 
sake of doing a good thing with it. The 
trustee sees a chance to improve the property 
in his hands by taking a risk with it; or he 
would build up his own fortunes by the tem- 


four, five or six miles a day is not too much 
for a woman in respectable health. How 
many American women take every day, or 
thrice, or twice, or once a week in the open 
air, even a three-mile walk, or exercise equi- 
valent? Very few, as we all know, and until 
they do, so they must expect to have indiges- 
tion and headache and “ nerves,” and to suf: 
fer from weakness peculiar to their sex. 
What our women need is not instruction in 
the minutiz of anatomy and physiology, not 
an acquaintance with the symptoms of dia- 
eases, but inducements to such a manner of 
life as will make such knowledge almost 
superfluous to them, because their health is 
so sound and the performance of their pecu- 
liar functions so natural and orderly. This is 
the case with the women of most other coune 
tries. If mothers will see that their daughters 
live wholesome lives, do not overstudy, do not 
weaken themselves by dissipation and excite- 
ment, and take open-air exercise every day 
without fear of soiling their shoes or their 
bonnets, because of a little rain, nature will 
do and teach them all the rest that is neces- 
sary.— Ex, 






































large interest when he has gained his ends. 
Or he would do a friend a good turn by let- 
ting him haye the use of the money just fora 
little while, to get by a tight place. And 
then comes the slip-up; the disappointment ; 
the failure; the fall; the defalcation; the 
ruin. He meant well. His motives were 
good. He would have shrunk from stealing 
as he would from touching the plague; but 
he has taken another man’s property without 
his consent, and cannot restore it. Itis gone, 
irretrievably gone; and with it peace, confi- 
dence, honor, happiness, all gone; he is an 
— trustee, and goes down under a 
cloud. 


IF one should give me a dish of sand, and 
He is to be intensely commiserated, and is 


tell me there were particles of iron in it, I 
might feel for them with the finger in vain. 
But let me take a magnet and sweep through 
it, and how would that draw to itself the 
most invisible particles by the mere power of 
attraction! The unthankful heari, like my 
finger in the sand, discovers no mercies. But 
let the thankful heart sweep through the day, 
and as the magnet finds the iron, so it will 
find, in every hour, some heavenly blessings 


—only the iron in God’s sand is gold.— 
Holmes. 


‘laments his errors and seéks to regain his 
ground, and to restore the property lost by his 
unfaithfulness. But no pity, no help, will 
ever heal the wound in his heart who has 
thus wronged his fellow-men. . . . The 
wrong was done when the deed was done, not 
when the disastrous consequence disclosed it. 
The cashier who robs the safe with the inten- 
tion of returning the money when he has 
made a successful speculation, was a thief 
when he took the money, and no more so and 
no worse when he failed of his purpose and 
was detected. And the guardian who puts 
his ward's property into danger for his own 
good, is unfaithful when he makes the ven- 
ture, and not more so when he and his confid- 
ing friends are ruined.—New York Observer. 
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_ Iv is much easier to think right without 
doing right, than to do right without think- 
ing right. 





SrncuLaR TreE.—In the Island of Goa, 
near Bombay, there is a singular vegetable, 
called “the sorrowful tree,” because it only 
flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowers 
are to be seen, and yet after half an hour it 
is full of them. They yield a sweet smell, 
but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon 
them than some of them fall off, and othera 
close up; and others continue flowering in 
the night during the whole year. 





ITEMS. 


On the 13th of last month Porfirio Diaz was 
officially recognized by Germany as the constitu- 
tional President of Mexico. 


M. Gampetra made a speech at Amiens, France, 
on the 9th inst., in the course of which he declared 
“that the Republicans must not think of any other 


means beyond moral resistance for reseuing 
France.” 


THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 


One item of advice, which is given by all 
the better class of writers upon the health of 
women, cannot be too highly approved or too 
faithfully followed. It is to the importance 
of exercise in the open air and on foot. 
Carriage riding is too lazy an exercise to do 
much good. Exercise implies personal exer- 


THE wheat crop in Michigan is reported to have 
tion, the use of one’s own limbs, and three, 


been greatly injured by the fly, and it will probab! 
fall much below the average. The corn is reported 
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to be suffering from drought and the cut worm, and 
the potato bug to be doing damage. 


Apvices from China to 17th of last month report 
the continuance of the terrible famine in Shantung 
and Chihli, with “no possible means of averting 
the death of hundreds of thousands from starva- 
tion.” Famine and a resulting pestilence rage also 
in Corea. 


A TELEGRAM from Naples, dated on the 5th says: 
Prof. Palmieri states that Mount Vesuvius has been 
in an unusua) state of agitation for some days, 
showing at night fire at the mouth of the new 
crater recently opened, above which a cone is 
formed. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Alexandria, Egypt, writes 
to a London paper: “The exhumation of the 
obelisk Cleopatra’s Needle for London has been 
completed. Eighteen inches of the apex are gone, 
and the corners are somewhat damaged, but other- 
wise it is in fair condition.” 


A Naturat Brince in Kentuckxy.—A gentleman 
who recently returned from a visit to Elliot county 
has given usa description of a wonderful natural 
curiosity which he saw while there. It is a bridge 
of selid and seamless stone over a creek called Lit- 
tle Caney, and is a magnificent arch of one hundred 
and sixty-two feetin length. It is somewhat high- 
er in the centre than at the ends, just like the 
bridges men build, and varies from ten to fifteen 
feet in width across the top. The water is about 
one hundred feet below, a narrow, deep stream. 
About fifty yards above the bridge the waters of the 
creek fall over a precipice sixty feet high. The 
scene from the bridge is strikingly beautiful, the 
near promoxity of the lovely falls, the stream 
bordered with huge pines, and the high cliffs being 
grand. The mountains of Kentucky abound in 
magnificent natural wonders that will in time be- 
come as famous as her celebrated cave.— Flemings- 
burg (Ky.) Rambler. 


Tue Transvaal Republic, which England recently 
annexed to her possessions in South Africa, is a 
country larger than all the Middle States of the 
Union, and possessing valuable agricultural and 
mineral resources. It has about 50,000 whites and 
over a million blacks, the former being a thrifty 


race, descended from the Dutch, and known as the 
Boers. The local government was incompetent to 
manage the country, and the constant disorders 
threatened the peace of neighboring British colo- 
nies. Therefore, England considered herself obliged, 
in self-protection, to take possession, and did so. 
This was not without stubbcrn opposition in the 
Republic, but the overshadowing British power will 
repress «ll hostility should any be exhibited. The 
Orange Free State, which all will remember as 
handsomely represented at our Centennial, is in 
the same neighborhood, having a territory nearly 
as large as the Transvaal Republic, and this also, it 
is said, will soon fall into British hands. This 
State lies between the Transvaal and Cape Colony. 
When all these possessions are confederated under 
one colonial government, which is the policy Eng- 
land now pursues, her South African colonies will 
cover a large territory and be of great importance. 
—Public Ledger. 








NOTICES. 

Circular Meetings in Salem Quarterly Meeting: 
At Pitt’s Grove, Sixth month 24tb, 3} P. M. 
At Penn’s Neck, Seventh month Ist, 3 P. M. 
At Cape May, Seventh month 15th, 10 A. M. 
At Penn’s Neck, Eighth month 5th, 3 P. M. 
At Bridgeport, Eighth month 19th, 34 P. M. 
At Penn’s Neck, Ninth month 2d, 3 P. M. 

A. J. PEASLEB. 


Circular Meetings, Sixth month 17th, Valley, Pa., 
3 P. M.; Ridge, Va., 11 A. M.; Back Creek, Va., 
4 P.M. ¢ 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelpbia 
will be held on Fourth-day afternoon next, Sixth 
month 20th, at 3 o’clock, at Race street. The gen- 
eral attendance of our members very desirable. 





Social gathering of Friends in the Monthly Meet- 
ing Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth-day evening, 
Sixth month 15th. A committee will be in attend- 
ance to make the acquaintance and introduce 
Friends to each other. All are invited. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 11th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 






PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 


Wueat is scarce and in demand at 
— ranging from $1.90 to $2.15 per 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. ushel. Oats continue dull. Choice pota- 
Gold..... scteseneneeeee so cecccvcsesosees 10474@105 74 Delaware avenue. toes are scarce and sell at full prices. 
ae) Fees covsee 110%@111 Subject to Market fluctuations. Wool in extra demand, The demand for 
U. S. 6s °81 C.......000 sain enonaintin 145 @ Butter, Prints, rib. 26@ 30/| choice qualities of butter good. at quo- 
State 6s 3d series....... -11l04@1lL | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 20| tation prices. Former quotations in 
State 58 °78..000 -seeeee -»/10244@ | South Ohio & Ind... “ 16@ 17| ¢ggs have been well maintained Shop ¢ 
State 5s new loau..... ......00 10742@ 1073; | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 22@ 24/ pers are advised not to hold their eggs’ 
ON BD cesecncsiccccrerecesonee 110 @110 


34 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 17 18 | during warm weather, but forward them 
Lehigh Navigation 6s ’84..... 1o1sgp i023 | pe @ § war a e 
“ - 


Western, extra 
6 f In..... 95144@ 99 
@ 











ovscsessccee 15@ 16) often in small lots. Arrivals in poultry 








| Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 12@ 13] are not heavy, but equal to the demand. 
West Chester R. R. 78.......++ 110 | Spring *F ereee conesee 18@ 20| ‘In the retail markets a few days make 
Lehigh Valley R R 6s c....... l7 @ | Live Fowls “  sssssesese 8@ 10} great changes in perishable produce, 
“ $68 Tenses. 107 @ | Lard, prime,....scerssseeee esseee 11@ 1134) such as the early vegetables. Butter 
o © Qi cxsine 7 @ Live Calves, prime milch and «ggs maintain the prices quoted 
North Penna R R gmisc..109 @ | _ POT 1D..serrsrrceseeerscsrereeeserees 6@ 7 last week. The market for poultry at 
Amer. Steamship Co's 6s..... 75°¢@ | Live Cattle......... @ 6 | the close of the past week was very 
PC & St Louis 78....0-.-s0e00e00 7344@ 74 | Prime Sheep.......cecsessereee-ene 4%@ 6 | brisk, old fowls bringing from 18 to 22 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 2534@ 3034 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 5 00 | cents per pound; spring chickens, 25 to 
Reading Railroad............... 114@ 13__ | Potatoes, old, per bbl........... 3 50@ 3 75 | 35 cents per pound for choice. Inferior 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 2854@ 3054 | new, Bermudas... - 6 00@ 8 50| strawberries sold for 6 to 7 cents per 
Minehill Railroad....... enessooee 4344@ 44 “*  Savannab..... -- 6 00@ 7 00 | qt., while choice Pennsylvania brought 
Nesquehoming Valley R R.. 44 @ | Cabbage, Per DDI......eses0e- s+ 1 50@ 2 50} readily 25c.; other qualities, 12 to 18¢, 
North Penna. R. R......++++0.. 39 | Gooseberries, per bushel.... 75@ Hay anp Straw Market.—During the 
Lehigh Navigation... eee 1TYZ@ 191% | Peas, per Dd]......00000+ seseseveee 2 00 | past week there were weighed and sold 
Phila City Pass R R..,.........47 @ Tomatoes, per crate...... 1 25 | 230 loads of hay and 63 loads of straw 
13th & 15th st Pass R R........ 33 @ Cucumbers, per crate 2 00@ 3 00 | at the Farmers’ Market, at an ave 
Phila Nat Benk....ccce--seoveeeeel70 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, perlb. 13@ 14| price of: Prime Timothy, $1 10@$1 25; 
America‘. Buttonhole......... 17 @ Western full cream...... 12@ 13) mixed, $1 10@$1 15; Straw, 60@75 cents 
Ins Co of N America........... 81 @ 31) | Mess Pork, per bbl..............19 00@20 60 | per 100 Ibs. ’ 
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